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(Centennial Collection.) 

Isaac Norris, the second, was born in Philadelphia, and 
brought up a merchant with his father ; twice visited Eu- 
rope for travel ; was engaged in an extensive business on his 
return, from which he withdrew in 1743. He was endowed 
with good natural abilities, had received an excellent educa- 
tion, and might indeed be called learned ; for, in addition to 
a knowledge of Hebrew, he wrote in Latin and French with 
ease, and his reading was extensive. He possessed a fine 
library containing many of the best editions of the classics, 
and was a liberal patron of literature. 1 His love of books was 
great, and nearly all which I have seen of them contain either 
notices of their authors or of their contents, neatly done in 
his handwriting. In his day they were expensive luxuries, 
and the care which he took of them will be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter to his brother Charles, then in 
England : "When in London, I lent Mr. Osgood Gee a Latin 
book by Musaeus ; ask it from him, and send it to me ; tell 
him it is hard to take a book from an American, when he 
lives so near the fountain-head, and may get them every day, 
which is not our case ; we may want and can't purchase 
books here at any price, except by accident." As mentioned, 
he retired from trade in 1743, and, as he expresses it, " lived 

1 John Adams, when in Philadelphia in 1774, visited Fair Hill, then oc- 
cupied by Mr. Dickinson, which he describes as " a fine seat, with extensive ■ 
gardens and a very grand library. The most of the books collected by 
Mr. Norris, the father of Mrs. Dickinson" (Works, vol. ii. p. 379). The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 2838, for October 27, 1784, has the following: 
" His Excellency, the President of the State, has presented Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, with the principal part of the library of the late Isaac Norris, 
Esq., consisting of about 1500 volumes upon the most important subjects." 
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downright in the country way." In the following year he 
lost his wife, and was left with two daughters, one of five 
years and one of six months old. After her death his sister 
Elizabeth took charge of his establishment, and except when 
called away by public duties, he went but little to the city, 
giving most of his time to reading, the improvement of his 
estate, and the education of his children. Strangers visiting 
the city were often received by him at Fair Hill, which was 
ever open to his friends. At the little meeting-house adjoin- 
ing his plantation on the north, and called after it, worship 
was held on First-day mornings ; and Aunt Logan tells us 
that " all the decent strangers who frequented it on these oc- 
casions were sure of an invitation to dine with him, where, 
as in the time of his parent, a good table and the warmest 
welcome awaited them." In 1745 he went to Albany as one 
of the commissioners of the province, in order to meet the 
Indians at a treaty ; and a journal kept by him is extant, 
which I induced my nephew, Joseph Parker Norris, in 1867 
to print on his private press. It is beautifully executed in 
quarto form, of seventeen pages, and eighty copies of it were 
struck off. He and his companions traversed " the Jerseys" 
in chaises, and sailed up the Hudson in a sloop. It took 
nearly seven days to reach Albany, a journey now easily 
made in as many hours by rail. From 1749 to 1755 he 
served as one of the trustees of the Academy and College of 
Philadelphia, and resigned from that body on account of ill 
health and his residence in the country. It is to Isaac Nor- 
ris, then Speaker of the Assembly, that we are indebted for 
the remarkable inscription placed on the old bell of the State 
House, now preserved in Independence Hall. In ordering it 
from England in 1751, he writes : "Let the bell be cast by the 
best workmen, and examined carefully before it is shipped, with 
the following words well shaped in large letters round it, viz., 
' By order of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
for the State House in the City of Philadelphia, 1752,' and 
underneath: 'Proclaim Liberty throughout the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. Levit. xxv. 10.' " The imported 
bell was cracked by a stroke from the clapper, and it was re- 
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cast here with the same inscription. This bell was rung im- 
mediately after the reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In 1757 Franklin and himself were appointed by the 
Provincial Assembly to proceed to England as commissioners 
to solicit the removal of grievances occasioned by Proprietary 
instructions, etc., but he declined the appointment on account 
of ill health, and Franklin went alone. He first entered into 
public life after the death of his father in 1735, became one 
of the aldermen of Philadelphia, and for thirty years succes- 
sively he represented the city or the county of Philadelphia 
in the General Assembly, acting as their speaker for more 
than fifteen years, "respected by all parties for his integ- 
rity, patriotism, abilities, and public spirit." "With the his- 
tory of the Province for these fifteen years his name is indis- 
solubly connected, and his character will be best seen by an 
examination of the public documents and records of these 
times. By his constituents he was ever esteemed and con- 
fided in, as a disinterested, zealous, and able advocate; and in 
private life maintained the character of a kind relative, firm 
friend, and high-bred gentleman. In the Assembly he was 
the constant and firm opposer of Proprietary encroachments, 
but he looked for redress from existing grievances rather than 
for a radical change, and, being unwilling to affix his signa- 
ture as speaker to the petition to the King, passed by the 
House for a change from the Proprietary to Eoyal Govern- 
ment, he resigned his seat. From authentic sources I take 
the following: In May, 1764, a petition to the King for a 
change from Proprietary to Eoyal Government passed the 
House, and was ordered to be transcribed and signed by the 
speaker. Against this petition John Dickinson made his 
famous speech, and after its passage offered a protest to be 
entered on their minutes, which was refused. Mr. Norris, 
who was exceedingly indisposed at this sitting, and who, from 
the nature of his oifiee as speaker, could not join in the pro- 
test or take any part in the debate, finding matters pushed 
to this extremity, informed the House, " that for thirty years 
past he had had the honor of serving as a representative of 
the people of this Province, and for more than half that time 
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as speaker ; that in these offices he had uniformly endeavored, 
to the best of his judgment, to promote the public good. 
That the subject of the present debate was a matter of the 
utmost importance to the Province. That as his sentiments 
on the occasion were very different from the majority, and 
his seat in the chair prevented him from entering into the 
debate, he therefore prayed the House that if, in consequence 
of their order, his duty should oblige him to sign the petition 
as speaker, he might be permitted to offer his sentiments on 
the subject before he signed, and that they might be entered 
upon the minutes." (Votes of 1764, p. 84.) This request was 
granted, and the House adjourned to the following morning. 
But the long sitting of the previous day and the excitement 
of the debate which had occurred proved too much for this 
" aged member and faithful servant of the House," and when 
they met, their clerk delivered the following letter from 
their speaker : — 1 

"To Charles Moore, Esq., Clerk of the Assembly: 

" Be pleased to inform the House that my attendance 
through this and the last week has proved too much for my 
constitution, and particularly the bad night I have had in 
consequence of it, have made it impossible for me to attend 
the House to-day, and when it may mend, if ever, is not in 
my power to inform them. I therefore thank the House for 
all the civilities I have received from them, and the represent- 
atives of the Province in former Assemblies, and request the 
House to choose another speaker in my stead. 

Yr. friend, 

ISAAC NOEEIS. 
Fair Hill, May 20th, 1764." 

The House ordered, " that Mr. Fox, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Bhoads, 
and Mr. Boss wait upon Isaac Norris, our late speaker, with 

1 In the Votes for 1764, p. 75, it is mentioned that during the greatest 
part of the previous winter session of this Assembly the health of the 
speaker was so enfeebled that the house, rather than part with his services, 
met in the back parlor of the house of his brother, ou Chestnut Street, at 
that time his home. 
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the unanimous thanks of the House for the long and faithful 
services he has rendered this Province as Speaker of the As- 
sembly, in which station he has given a constant and equal 
attention to the rights and services of the Crown, and the 
privileges of the people. And also with their sincere and 
ardent wishes for the recovery of his health and his return to 
public business ; expressing at the same time the extreme 
concern of the House that at this important juncture they are 
deprived by his sickness of that assistance his great experience, 
judgment, and abilities might have afforded them." 

Monday, May 28th, 1764, A. M— " The gentlemen appointed 
to wait on the late speaker with the foregoing message, re- 
ported they had delivered the same according to order, and 
that he had been pleased to return the following answer, viz., 
' I beg you, gentlemen, to return the House my sincere thanks 
for their favorable opinion of my public services and their 
kind wishes for the recovery of my health. As to the first, I 
can only say I have served the public with integrity and an 
honest heart ; with regard to the latter, I can cheerfully sub- 
mit, in my advanced years, to the course of Providence and 
the common laws of human nature, but I am sorry that my 
inability to attend the House should happen under the pre- 
sent critical circumstances of our public affairs.' " 

Upon his resignation, Benjamin Franklin was chosen, but 
at the ensuing election, the opposition being successful, he 
was not returned to the Assembly. Isaac Morris's name had 
again been placed upon the ticket elected from the county 
contrary to his wishes, and, though he had retired from the 
speakership the previous session, he was re-elected to that 
position. After a few sittings, however, he resigned a second 
time on the 24th of October, 1764, and Joseph Fox was ap- 
pointed in his stead. The opposition of himself and others, 
to the change from Proprietary to Royal Government, arose 
from an apprehension lest, if any change were made, the king 
might take away the charters which secured the rights and 
privileges that the inhabitants of the Province most valued, 
or clog them with such restrictions as would abridge the 
liberty which they then enjoyed. His motives were ever 
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pure and patriotic. A contemporary, speaking of him, says : 
" That in all his long public career he never asked a vote to 
get into the House, or solicited any member for posts of pri- 
vate advantage or employments." 

In the Independent Gazetteer for November 17th, 1787, No. 
612, 1 find the following anecdote of him which occurred in 
the time of " the would-be Provincial Dictator," Governor 
Morris : The late Mr. Isaac Norris, whose memory will be 
forever revered by every good citizen of Pennsylvania, had 
served his country for more than twenty years in the charac- 
ter of legislator. His age and increasing weakness of consti- 
tution at length obliged him to quit the arduous task of 
reconciling and directing the various interests and views of his 
fellow representatives to the good of his country. Not long 
before his resignation, Mr. N. thought proper to bear his tes- 
timony with more warmth than usual. On this occasion, 
having quitted the speaker's chair, with all the fire of juve- 
nile patriotism and the dignity of venerable age, concluded 
an energetic speech with the following declaration : " No 
man shall ever stamp his foot on my grave and say, Curse 
him! here lies one who basely betrayed the liberties of his 
country." 

He died at Fair Hill, after a long indisposition, on the 13th 
of July, 1766. 



